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What Others Are Saying 





F THE auto insurance companies ever wished for a convincing illustration of why they have 
steeply hiked premiums for young male drivers they surely have it in that mass bashing of 
autos in Troy 
That, if you'll pardon the expression, was a humdinger. 
Two youths, each 22, allegedly were drag-racing in the wee hours. Their front bumpers 
tangled, causing their cars to strike the sides of 17 other cars parked on either side of the street. 
This probably is an all-time record. We've heard of super-highway epidemics where cars 
hit domino-style but that's a different type of wholesale grief. In Troy two cars made contact 
with the other 17 
At police headquarters, the incident took up all the space on the blotter. 
Now it will dominate the attention of squads of adjusters and mechanics, among other 
reverberations. 
Fathers of youths just beginning to drive would do well to familiarize their sons with this 


If it does nothing else it certainly points up the fact that because of chance-taking by some, 
ALL young men under 25—as a class—are branded poor risks. 
If enough young men seriously think about it some actual good might result. 


Editorial, Albany, N. Y., Times-Union 


One fire in every four starts from matches and smoking; one in every 
five from misuses of electrical equipment. Cve for management: watch 
smoking habits of employees; check use of electrical equipment. 

Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Editorial, Housewares Review 


Thanks to Hurricane Donna, storm insurance on homes and business structures will prob- 
ably cost more next year. This is the word from the Insurance Information Institute and it was 
not unexpected. 

This happens ofter every damaging storm, just as rates tend to go down during long 
periods without losses 

What is more to the point is how much the blow was softened for the victims. 

Almost before Donna tucked up her petticoats and departed, insurance adjusters were in 
the field, eventually numbering some 3,700. They expect to receive 500,000 claims and to pay 
out $135 million—an average of about $275 per claim. 


Editonal, Miam, Florida Herald 


There's an incredible lack of morals in the matter of insurance claims. 
The Rev. Dr. Dan F. Potter, Executive Director 


Protestant Council of the City of New York 


The finest people will pad a damage claim. 


The Rev. Dr. William F. Rosenblum 
Spiritual Director, Temple israel, New York City 
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When CATASTER 


Industry’s Mobilization 
Of Adjusting Forces 
[Is Quick, Well Organized 


By John D. Craigie 


pice DONNA, its 
winds only slightly 
spent on a destructive 
rampage through Flor- 
ida, shrieked up the 
South Atlantic off the 
tornado-plagued Caro- 
linas coast.— News item by 
United Press International. 


* * * 


Catastrophe! An ominous 
word, and one that spells grief 
and at least temporary hardship 
for thousands... 

To the insurance industry, it is 
an occurrence (whether it be the 
result of a windstorm, fire, earth- 
quake or explosion) that trans- 
mits an immediate S.O.S.; that 
sets into motion a manpower 
mobilization program carefully 
planned well in advance. 

Vast damages must be re- 
paired; a quick return to norm- 
alcy is imperative in the economic 
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interest of the stricken area. In 
the hands of a relatively small 
group of men and women, on be- 
half of the insurance business, 
rests the responsibility of helping 
to accomplish that objective by 
making fast but accurate ap- 
praisals of losses and by adjust- 
ing claims without undue delay. 

Picture, for example, the scene 
in a small community—call it 
Anytown—just inland from the 
coastline in a southern state; one 
of a score or more places sud- 
denly battered and badly scarred 
by a lashing storm. Devastation 
is everywhere. 

Assuming there has been some 
advance warning, it is safe to say 
that the weather bureau has been 
issuing advisory bulletins to the 
public, and that the insurance in- 
dustry already has swung into 
preliminary action. Scores of ad- 
Justers of the General Adjustment 

(Continued on Page 27) 





OPHE Strikes! 


Financial Resources 
Strong; Reinsurance 
Is an Important Factor 


By J. William Middendorf II 


N THE wake of Hurricane 
Donna, Wood, Struthers & 

Co., which specializes to a great 
extent in the analysis of insur- 
ance company stocks, naturally 
received many calls from inves- 
tors inquiring about the possible 
effects on the companies. The 
questions largely took such forms 
as: 

1. How big is the loss of 
such-and-such a company? 

2. Was the effect of the loss 
cushioned by reinsurance? 

3. Can the company meet 
this loss with its liquid re- 
sources alone, or will it be 
forced to sell reserve securities? 

4. What will be the effect on 
insurance stock prices—is it 
more likely to be psychological 
than real? 

Preliminary estimates by insur- 
ance officials place insured losses 
from Hurricane Donna in the 
neighborhood of $135 million. 


Should this amount be roughly 
correct, it will exceed the 1954 
losses from Hurricane Hazel 
($122 million) and Hurricane 
Carol ($129 million), and be ex- 
ceeded only by the unnamed 
three-day windstorms of Novem- 
ber 1950 affecting northeastern 
United States, which came to 
$174 million. 

While ocean marine and auto- 
mobile physical damage losses 
are not insignificant by any 
means, the bulk of storm losses 
comes under the extended-cov- 
erage line, which today brings 
in twice the premium volume 
that it did in 1950. Nevertheless, 
this line should be in the red for 
most companies writing this 
business for the year 1960 asa 
result of Hurricane Donna. The 
effect on major companies that 
had been so hard hit in 1950 and 
1954 was considerably less this 
time, however. Spokesmen for 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES STRONG 


companies that are heavy in ex- 
tended coverage told us that sev- 
eral important factors worked in 
their favor in this hurricane: 

l. Initiation of $50 and $100 
deductibles in most states has 
served to reduce sharply the 
number of small but, in total, 
costly claims. 

2. Speeded-up adjustment 
service has served to reduce 
drastically the number of frau- 
dulent claims. 

3. Most of these companies 
had tightened up their under- 
writing policies in regard to the 
southeastern coasta! areas and 
had attempted to write business 
away from these areas in re- 
cent years. 

4. There are many more 
companies writing extended 
coverage in these areas than 
during previous storms so that 
the effect was more widespread. 

5. Rates are higher today 
than during the previous dis- 
asters. 

There were an estimated 500,- 
000 claims under Hurricane 
Donna, and one company official 
estimates that 80% were under 
$200. So it can be seen that small 
losses can loom important when 
looked at in the total picture. 

According to industry repre- 
sentatives, reinsurance played an 
important factor in reducing the 
impact of losses, particularly the 
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larger ones. The reinsurance 
companies, in turn, settle their ac- 
counts monthly so there is no 
delay that could put the company 
writing the direct line in a diffi- 
cult spot. One leading reinsur- 
ance company went so far, in 
fact, as to call its hardest hit cus- 
tomers, offering to supply funds 
on account in advance of specific 
knowledge of the loss. Although 
none of the customers felt it nec- 
essary to take advantage of the 
offer, it did serve to build good- 
will. 

In none of the companies did 
we find, therefore, that the hur- 
ricane had any drastic effect 
upon their surpluses—certainly 
nowhere near as severe as was 
the case in 1954 or 1950. In each 
case the company had set up 
catastrophe reserves in very 
liquid assets and, to our knowl- 
edge, no major company affected 
by the storm had to sell any of 
its non-liquid securities despite 
the heavy overall storm losses. 
One company that was among 
the hardest hit told us that in 
spite of a substantial loss, it still 
had new money to invest in Sep- 
tember from premium income in 
excess of the losses. The premium 
income from extended coverage 
lines of stock insurance compan- 
ies exceeds $500 million, and the 
estimated $135 million loss, some 
of which will be spread over the 





mutuals, therefore, does not loom 
so large if kept in proper context. 

Following a pattern of many 
years, the insurance companies 
balance loss reserves and other 
Short-term liabilities with very 
liquid assets, and only a small 
portion of the unearned premium 
reserve and usually most of the 
surplus is invested in less liquid 
assets such as longer-term bonds 
and equities. Our analyses indi- 
cate that seldom in their history 
have the insurance companies 
had a greater percentage of sur- 
plus to liabilities or been in bet- 
ter condition to handle the effects 
of a storm such as Donna. 

At the peak of the hurricane, 
the stocks of several of the larger 
companies with important ex- 
tended coverage volume began 
to decline. Almost concurrently 
there occurred the greatest drop 
in industrial shares since 1954, 
due to fears of the business pic- 
ture. However, these very same 
insurance stocks quickly recov- 
ered some of the short-term de- 
cline that they experienced, while 
the Dow-Jones average of indus- 
trial stocks continued to decline 
sharply. 

An analysis of the market per- 
formance between September 1, 
approximately two weeks before 
the storm, and September 29, 
approximately two weeks after 
the storm, shows that the stocks 
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of six leading companies in the 
writing of extended coverage 
dropped an average of 6.19 per 
cent. This must be considered 
relatively mild when compared 
with the 8.94 per cent decline in 
the Dow-Jones industrial average 
over the same period—a period 
when the overall stock market 
experienced one of its sharpest, 
most prolonged declines in recent 
history. 

In light of this experience, 
the investor feels—and rightly so 
—that the storm will not affect 
seriously the rapidly improving 
overall earnings for these insur- 
ance companies, and that the 
year 1960 may indeed still be a 
handsome year profit-wise for 
them. 


J. W. Middendorf Il 


Mr. Middendorf is a partner of 
Wood, Struthers & Co., one of the 
leading Wall Street firms specializ- 
ing in insurance company stocks. He 
is the author of ‘Investment Policies 
of Fire and Casualty Insurance Com- 
panies." 
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Let's 


’ Strengthen the Chain 


By Porter Ellis,President, National Association of Insurance Agents 


S ONE OF THE MEN “on the fir- 
Aing line” of this business, I 
have been most interested and 
pleased to note the growing dis- 
position on the part of compan- 
ies and their organizations to sit 
down with their producers and 
attempt to discover the answers 
to the competitive problems fac- 
ing the industry. We who must 
deal with the public daily—who 
strive to service our customers— 
who make every effort to see that 
they are adequately protected— 
have earnestly sought this closer 
union, this teamwork that has 
always been the bedrock of this 
business. 

Working together, as we have 
through the years, can serve to 
strengthen the stock agency sys- 
tem and provide us with the tools 
we need to compete with the 
direct writers. Time and time 
again history has proven that this 
system of insurance is the one 
that is the most suitable and most 
acceptable for the American pub- 
lic. But we must continue to make 
it the most flexible, the most ad- 
aptable and the most responsive 
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Mr. Ellis, CPCU, who 
entered the insurance 
business in 1929, is a 
partner of Ellis, Smith 
& Company, Dallas, 
Texas. He was elected 
president of the NAIA 
in September. 
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Porter Ellis 
ST AER AR OR a PE, 


system geared to the public 
interest. 

We hope the companies will 
scrutinize their operations with a 
view to making them as efficient 
as possible. 

We hope the companies will 
continue to improve their rating 
procedures, their policies, their 
adjustment policies. 

And whenever and wherever 
possible, we hope the companies 
will confer with their producers 
and put to good use the agents’ 
years of experience in dealing 
with the public. 

We sincerely believe that all 
these suggestions, if followed, 
will serve to strengthen the links 
in the chain that ties us together 
and is our greatest strength. 





on the bookshelf 


Competition 
In 
Insurance Marketing 


By John N. Cosgrove 


Associate Editor, The National Underwriter 





Competition in Insurance Mar- 
keting, published in September by 
the National Underwriter Com- 
pany, is an analysis of merchan- 
dising procedures currently being 
used by the various companies and 
of marketing problems with which 
the industry is faced. The following 
excerpts are reprinted by special 
permission of the author. 

Copies of the book may be ob- 
tained from the National Under- 
420 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, or from any branch 
office of the publishing company. 


writer, 











Factors in Marketing 


ARKETING BY INSURANCE 
M COMPANIES embodies many 
factors with which the merchan- 

Copyright 


disers of other products need not 
be concerned. An insurer must 
gait its marketing plans to its 
capital structure, which deter- 
mines its capacity; it must con- 
sider its obligations to the cus- 
tomer in terms of future loss pay- 
ments, and it must be constantly 
aware of unique responsibilities 
to the public with which other 
important enterprises are not 
burdened to the same degree. 


x * * 


Once in the market place, the 
insurer must realize that the cus- 
tomer — except for professional 
insurance buyers and financial 
institutions — has little or no 
knowledge of or concern with 
the peculiarities and the “differ- 
ences” of insurer operations. 


1960 by The National Underwriter Company 
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COMPETITION IN INSURANCE MARKETING 


Most customers, with buying 
habits fixed by merchandisers of 
other frequently bought products, 
now buy insurance with price as 
a primary consideration. 


The Marketing Climate 

The cold fact is that insurance 
is undergoing the same trial by 
market to which most other busi- 
nesses have long been subjected. 
The very novelty of this objective 
scrutiny of insurance in the 
market place has led many in the 
business to regard the unprece- 
dented circumstances as a revolu- 
tion. They might be better ad- 
vised to consider what is hap- 
pening in the business as an in- 
evitable and long overdue evolu- 
tion. 


The object of management 
should not be to become as ac- 
ceptable as the competition but 
to become more so. The object 
should be to use the resources 
which it has accumulated over 
the years to support a deter- 
mined move toward continued 
predominance. 

While the ideal objectives of 
insurer management can be 
clearly stated, it must be realized 
that for their attainment all 
parties involved in the traditional 
agency system bear equal respon- 
sibility. 
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Changes in Marketing 
Systems 

Business history is full of ex- 
amples which prove that no sys- 
tem of marketing has ever com- 
pletely disappeared from the 
American economic scene. Every 
system has adapted itself and has 
continued as an important com- 
petitive factor. But individuals 
and companies within systems 
have disappeared because they 
insisted on the status quo. 

Agency company competitive 
problems, accelerated over a rel- 
atively few recent years, cata- 
pulted company executives and 
producers into an unfamiliar 
arena. Combatants from every 
other segment of business have 
been in there fighting as long as 
they can remember. They know 
no other way of business life. In 
fact, the unique quality of Amer- 
ican business is supposed to be 
based on this competitive strug- 
gle which forces change and re- 
sults in better products for the 
public at lower cost. Why should 
insurance be an exception to this 
rule? 


The Independent Agent 

The agent today must bring 
his wares to market along with 
everyone else who has something 
to sell, display his merchandise, 
submit it to the test of quality 
and price, and accept the verdict 
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of the customer to buy or not to 
buy. 
~ ~ ad 

What can the agent do to meet 
the demands of modern market- 
ing conditions? Very little on his 
own. But the agency system can 
do a great deal about it. This 
appears to be a contradiction, 
but it is not. The agency system 
is made up of agents and their 
companies, not of agents alone 
or companies alone. It is to the 
companies that the agent must 
look for a variety of products, 
for technical processing services, 
for competitive prices, sometimes 
for budget plans, and for other 
devices that will keep him in the 
market. 


Company Marketing 
Organization 

Competition today is not be- 
tween systems drawn up in or- 
derly rows. It is a free for all, 
with shots coming from all di- 
rections. Agency companies have 
long been aware that they can be 
hurt by sniping of specialty in- 
surers and others. They should 
now realize that they can wind 
up just as dead when hit by 
modern sales ammunition of 
progressive companies they have 
always regarded as fighting on 
their side. 


Automation 
The complaint has been made 


that direct billing and continuous 
policies will cut down agents’ 
contact with insured. Does this 
mean that these are the primary 
or the only occasions when the 
agent makes such contact—at 
billing time and on renewal? 
There are no restrictions on visit- 
ing or communicating with in- 
sured more frequently. Automa- 
tion does not prevent agents 
from calling on a more construc- 
tive mission than extending the 
business or collecting a premium. 
“ *~ ~ 


An agency company will not 
realize its mass marketing ambi- 
tions merely by installing elec- 
tronic equipment at the home 
Office for accelerated output in 
connection with isolated func- 
tions. The company must analyze 
the entire insurance process from 
the sale of a policy by an agent, 
on through underwriting, process- 
ing, billing, filing and renewing. 
Each step must be adapted as 
part of a complete automation 
program. This will call for coor- 
dination of effort and complete 
cooperation between the mem- 
bers of the agency system—agents 
and companies. If this is forth- 
coming, the modern processing 
by agency companies of mass 
policies looms as a reality—with 
consequent savings and the com- 
petitive advantages so long de- 
sired. 
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Advertising 

National advertising by insur- 
ers has certain over-all values 
for companies, just as the Big I 
ads in national publications have 
for agents. But both need point 
of sale implementation. National 
advertising under the present 
agency system could be likened 
to building castles in the air; 
local advertising puts foundations 
under them. 


“One-Account” Problems 

It is difficult to see how all 
lines personal insurance market- 
ing by individual insurer groups 
can become much of a reality 
until and unless the automobile 
insurance underwriting problems 
are reduced to more manageable 
proportions. Presently, only the 
strongest and largest companies, 
or smaller companies with ex- 
tremely keen and cautious know- 
how can continue to offer auto- 
mobile liability facilities in many 
of the metropolitan territories. 


Looking Ahead 

Forecasts of economic growth 
in the next decade are abundant 
and invariably encouraging. 
here is no doubt that the growth 
prospects provide exceptional 
marketing opportunities for those 
organizations which have pre- 
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pared or are preparing to grasp 
them. 


* * * 


Although incomes have ex- 
panded, inflation has brought 
today’s dollar value down to 48 
cents in purchasing power in 
terms of pre-World War II dol- 
lars. Yesterday’s luxuries have 
become today’s necessities—tele- 
vision, automatic laundry equip- 
ment, cars, boats. The free spend- 
able portion of the family income 

the part remaining after neces- 
sities have been bought—has 


consequently shrunk or disap- 
peared. Regrettably, the typical 
buyer’s insurance program is paid 
for out of this remaining spend- 
able portion of income. Insurance 


to him is basically a compulsory 
item. 

[There has been and will be 
increasing cost consciousness, 
leading to a pattern in all fields 
of installment and budget buying. 
Insurance must compete on these 
terms. 


While it is pleasant to contem- 
plate the enormity of the poten- 
tial market in the next decade, it 
may be sobering to the individ- 
ual insurer to realize that its 
share of this insurance bonanza 
will depend on one vital factor 
the quality of its own manage- 
ment. 





TOMORROW'S CHALLENGE 
en 


A Company President Foresees Changes in Independent 
Agents’ Status, and Explains Why 


By Victor T. Ehre 


HAT IS TOMORROW going to 
W mean to the general fire and 
casualty insurance business as it 
functions under the American 
Agency System? Is the system 
headed for prosperity—or obsol- 
escence? 

Present direction indicates that 
there is plenty of room for con- 
fidence of survival, but that there 
may be a sharper distinction in 
the producer ranks of the future 
—between the professional agent 
who assumes greater responsibili- 
ties and the agent who becomes 
more of a sales representative 
and passes other duties on to the 
insurance company he represents. 

To me, it seems that perpetu- 
ation of the American Agency 
System hinges upon what can be 
done about expense reduction and 
control. 

Examination of the most re- 
cent edition of Best’s Fire and 
Casualty Aggregates and Aver- 
ages discloses that the /oss ratios 


of the companies subscribing to 
the American Agency System are 
quite comparable to the average 
loss ratios of their chief competi- 
tors. But the expense ratios of the 
average standard stock company 
is greater than its competitor’s by 
about eight percentage points on 
the liability classes and by about 
10 points on fire and workmen’s 
compensation. 

What does this mean? Simply 
that our principal competitive dis- 
advantage lies in the expense ratio. 
When our business is generally 
profitable our competitors with 
these more favorable expense 
ratios have room in which to de- 
viate from our rates, to pay sub- 
stantial dividends, cut prices in 
various ways, and pull away from 
the American Agency System a 
greater and greater volume of 
business. 

During unfavorable periods, 
the expense ratio disadvantage 
has enabled our competitors to 
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cushion their losses. 

What are the standard stock 
companies going to do about this 
problem? 

In 1959, underwriting expenses 
of all multiple line stock com- 
panies consumed on the average 
38.57 cents out of the premium 
dollar. Commissions and brok- 
erage accounted for 22.51 cents 

more than half of the total 
underwriting expense figure. 


I is not difficult to see why 
the commission portion of ex- 
pense is the companies’ first line 
of attack—and why at least one 
producers’ association went to 
court to maintain the status quo 
of commissions. Insurance exe- 
cutives are certain to be critical 
of the commission factor —not 
necessarily on the basis of whether 
the rate is right or wrong, but 
simply because it looms as the 
largest single item of expense. 

And many other items of ex- 
pense, directly or indirectly, are 
for the benefit of the agent or 
broker. Considering all of the 
items which are related to or in- 
evitably connected with the 
American Agency System method 
of doing business it is possible 
that of all the underwriting ex- 
penses incurred by the company, 
70 per cent are involved in the 
agency operation and only 30 
per cent are internal. 
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As I see it, there are some 
fundamental wrongs in the com- 
mission structure which tend to 
keep that expense factor higher 
than it should be: 

1. Commission rates have 
been used as a competitive 
device to get more business— 
buying an agent’s premium 
volume with extraordinary 
commission. This is price com- 
petition in reverse and tends to 
increase the cost without actu- 
arial justification. 

2. Historically the standard 
stock companies have paid 
commission rates which are 
“standard” for all agents in a 
given territory or category. 
But agents are individuals and 
therefore the commissions were 
not necessarily related to the 
actual services, responsibilities 
and functions performed or 
results obtained. 


L, is in these areas of our com- 
mission structure that we are 
Starting to see a change and I am 
sure we will see more to come. 
And it is because of these changes 
that we may see the business 
going in two different directions. 

One of these directions believes 
that the importance of preserving 
the American Agency System 
lies in making it an effective sales 
organization; that the agent must 
be given more time to sell and 





therefore must be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for detail and serv- 
icing functions. This would make 
the average American agent more 
of a sales representative and less 
of the independent local agent 
we now know. 

The agent who takes this direc- 
tion will probably get more train- 
ing from his company. He will 
do little in the insurance oper- 
ation other than the sales repre- 
sentative function and his com- 
mission rate will be reduced ac- 
cordingly. But he probably will 
represent only one company or 
group, and in return for what 
he may give up in the way of 
independence he probably will 
get some special services and 
benefits. 

There is an alternate route, 
however. We believe there con- 
tinues to be a real future for the 
top flight professional agent and 
broker who wants to perform all 
the services that he has hereto- 
fore, at a reasonable return. This 
agent will continue to handle the 
agency accounting aspect of the 
business including premium col- 
lections and credit matters. He 
will continue to provide initial 
claim service and will perform a 
great many other underwriting 
details including policywriting 
and endorsements. As a matter 
of fact, he may assume greater 
responsibilities than ever. 
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These agents will continue to 
participate to a greater degree 
in claims handling, particularly 
the smaller, more simple first 
party losses. More of the larger 
agents and brokerage houses will 
accept this sort of responsibility. 

The agent of the future prob- 
ably will become a more selective 
underwriter. His position will be 
such that he can’t afford some of 
the accommodation underwriting 
that agents may have been guilty 
of in the past. While there may 
be some adjustments in commis- 
sion rates for the highly skilled 
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Victor T. Ehre 


Mr. Ehre is president of the Buf- 
falo Insurance Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. He is a graduate, Cum Laude, 
of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he majored in 
insurance. He is a member of the 
board of governors of the New York 
Fire Rating Organization and chair- 
man of the American Insurance As- 
sociation'’s committee to study ways 
and means of reducing costs of op- 


eration. 
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agent performing so many func- 
tions, it may be that this can be 
offset by profit sharing arrange- 
ments or contingent commission 
programs which will enable him 
to share in the profitable under- 
writing he has achieved through 
improved selection of business. It 
will give him a real stake in his 
results. 


Bat types of future agents will 
reflect some changes. For exam- 
ple, I think both will sell more 
life insurance; engage in more 
account selling, installment pay- 
ment plans spread over the entire 
account. 


There will be more emphasis 
on coverage, more packaging of 


policies, more integration of var- 
ious lines of coverage. Conversely 
I think we will see the application 
of more deductibles to eliminate 
the small nuisance and mainte- 
nance loss. We already see in the 
safe driver plans the development 
of more competitive rating meth- 
ods, and some pretty good bar- 
gains are being developed in the 
personal and small commercial 
and industrial classes. 

What about other expense 
problems? There are many sav- 
ings that the companies can 
achieve on their own, and others 
that can be achieved through 
company-supported organiza- 
tions, associations and bureaus. 
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Coding and statistical require- 
ments, for example, are about as 
intricate and complicated as they 
can get. I have been told that in 
the coding of one Comprehensive 
policy the coding sheets when at- 
tached end to end stretched 34 
feet, an illustration of the com- 
plexity and confusion which has 
accumulated in this department. 

Detailed recommendations 
have been made for changes in 
premium tax returns and other 
state reports — changes which 
would bring about more uni- 
formity and eliminate a vast 
amount of duplication of effort. 

Expense savings studies also 
are in progress in a number of 
other fields. 

What will all this mean to the 
buyer? By and large it means 
that the expense portion of the 
premium dollar is going down. 
It means that the buyer of the 
future will get more for his 
money — comparatively lower 
rates, better services, better cov- 
erages. 

But it also means the survival 
of the American Agency System 
and the Brokerage System, on a 
basis where we will have better 
trained agents who will earn in- 
creased confidence and fully jus- 
tify their place in our business 
and at an expense ratio which 
will make the System more com- 
petitive. 





CVII—Alan Greller of the New York Bar 


Liability of Service Station—A couple drove into a service station which main- 
tained a blackboard where it posted winning numbers of drawings made by it 
from tickets distributed to customers. While the woman was checking her tickets, 
another customer, who was repairing his truck in the station’s self-service area, 
blew out his gas lines with an air hose and caused a stream of gas to hit her in 
the face. In her suit against the station for damages for the resulting injuries, 
the jury found that the station had been negligent and returned a $5,000 verdict 
in favor of the woman. The judgment was affirmed on appeal. (Hunter v. Mo- 
hawk Petroleum Corporation (California 1958) 322 P. 2d. 551.) 
Liability of Drug Company—A man, while cleaning the floor of his home with 
carbon tetrachloride, became ill and died from carbon tetrachloride poison- 
ing. His widow sued the manufacturer and distributor of the product, claim- 
ing the drug company was negligent in not properly labeling the jug. The 
drug company, on the other hand. claimed that the jug was properly labeled 
and that the man was contributorily negligent in the way he used the product. 
The jury returned a verdict in favor of the widow for $160,000. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment, holding that the jury was warranted in finding 
the label inadequate to place a reasonable man on notice of the potentially 
fatal consequences of the use of the commodity. (Tampa Drug Company v. 
Wait (Florida 1958) 103 So. 2d. 603.) 
Liability of Manufacturer—A husband and wife, claiming that the fire which 
destroyed their home was caused by a defective furnace, sued for damages both 
the manufacturer and the installer. Before trial their complaint was dismissed 
as against the manufacturer on the ground there had been no contractual rela- 
tionship between the parties. The couple appealed, and the appellate court re- 
versed the judgment of dismissal and ordered the ase to proceed, holding that 
“privity of contract” is not essential to enable a person to maintain a negligence 
action against the manufacturer of a dangerous article, and that the furnace in 
this case was a thing of danger if defective and the manufacturer was under a 
duty to make it carefully. (Gosnell v. Zink (Oklahoma 1958) 325 P. 2d. 965.) 
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That Thy Days... 
May Be Long 


By Edward S. Silver 
District Attorney, Kings County, New York 


The “Ten Commandments for Traffic Safety” pictured on the opposite 
page were written by the author of the explanatory and highly important mes- 


sage which follows. 


OR A YEAR ending August 13, 
F 1960, I had the 

being president of the National 
District Attorneys’ Association. 
Chis association has approxim- 
ately 1,600 members from all the 
States of the 

union. Our 
membership 
representssome- | 

where between A 


60 and 70 per % 
cent of the peo- 


ple in our coun- Edward S. Silver 
try. Our motto is “Organized 
Law Enforcement Against Or- 
ganized Crime.” 

The association has two con- 
ferences a year, one in March 
and one in August. This year we 
devoted both of these confer- 


ences to the general topic of 


Murder By Motor. 
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honor of 


We chose this topic because 
the district attorneys across the 
country were appalled at the 
complacency of the general pub- 
lic concerning the almost 40,000 
traffic deaths and a million and 
a half serious accidents each year. 
We not only wanted to learn for 
ourselves what we might do to 
lessen this horrible loss in human 
values and money but also to 
bring home to the general pub- 
lic that they all have a real stake 
in this problem. 

People do not seem to under- 
stand that unless something dras- 
tic is done, and done soon, almost 
a million Americans will lose 
their lives and another 25 million 
will be maimed and crippled dur- 
ing the next twenty years, even 
if more automobiles are not 
manufactured in the future and 





NATIONAL 


ISTRICT ATTORNEYS ASSOCIATION 


TEN COMMANDMENTS for TRAFFIC SAFETY 


THOU SHALT NOT 
MURDER BY MOTOR 
bi 
THOU SHALT NOT MIX 
ALCOHOL WITH GASOLINE 
Di 


THOU SHALT NOT EXCEED 
THE SPEED LIMIT 


ww 
THOU SHALT NOT 
FOLLOW TOO CLOSELY 


x 
THOU SHALT NOT WEAVE 
FROM LANE TO LANE 








no new roads are built. 

It was in connection with these 
conferences that the National 
District Attorneys’ Association’s 
“Ten Commandments for Traffic 
Safety” were created. 

I felt that if these ““Command- 
ments’’ were taken to heart by 





% 


THOU SHALT NOT 
FAIL TO SIGNAL 
wi 
THOU SHALT NOT 
LOSE THY TEMPER 
Wil 
THOU SHALT BE COURTEOUS 
TO THY FELLOW MOTORIST 
x 


THOU SHALT FAVOR THE 
PEDESTRIAN E.BICYCLIST 


x 
HONOR TRAFFIC LAWS THAT 
THY DAYS MAY BE LONG 





the people of our country, many 
lives would be saved. Those who 
are in any way connected with 
the insurance business—execu- 
tives or agents—are in a unique 
position to aid in giving currency 
to the dangers of traffic, and 
what can be done to lessen them. 
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Between the Lines 


VE 


ea 
tL LJ 


Tailored evidence. A Detroit de- 
tective investigating a cleaning plant 
robbery found his own suit in the loot 


in the home of the suspect 


High beam. [he captain of a Dutch 
ship which ran aground in the Bay of 
accident 


“blinded 
by the glare from the lighthouse.” 


Szczecin reported the oc- 


curred because he had been 


‘‘What you don’t know...’’ A 
New Castle, Ind., motorist arrested for 
ramming into a pole explained that he 
didn’t have a driver’s license because 
he thought he didn’t need one, since he 


“didn’t know how to drive, anyway.” 


\ Cardiff 


guilty of steal- 


Inside information. 
W ales. 


a ring when the prosecutor exhibited 


man was found 


a stomach X-ray showing the defend- 


ant had swallowed it 
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Self service. Dishonest employees 
in the United States steal an average 
of four million dollars a day from 
their employers, according to a man- 


agement consultant 


Man in the snooze. Bandits who 
held up a Chicopee, Mass., restaurant’s 
night watchman fed him pills that kept 
him asleep until four hours after their 


getaway 


Hair caught. Two weeks after a 
man stole an electric shaver from a 
Memphis home he returned to steal 


its cord—and was caught 


Off limits. A Guildford, England, 
man applied for insurance against any- 


OC eaaing Oo S gree oe 
body treading on his great toe 


Checkmate. An American paper 
mill marketed check paper treated to 
reveal the word STOP if ink eradica- 


tor is used to make an alteration 


Price of freedom. A burglar dis- 
turbed as he was breaking into a Col- 
chester, England, bank dropped five 


shillings of his own money as he fled 





To build a successful program 


of public relations geared to public service, 


Wichita agents say: 








SINCERITY 





Is the Key 





By Kenneth C. Kimmel, President, Wichita Association of Insurance Agents 


ENUINE PUBLIC SERVICE is 
G paying big dividends for the 
Wichita Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

The word genuine might be de- 
scribed as the key to the success 
of a public relations program 
which we proudly feel has been a 
force for good in our community 

and which has won our associ- 
ation considerable recognition 
including NAIA’s Walter H. 
Bennett Memorial Award in 1959. 

Ever since we launched our PR 
program four years ago—with 
one of our basic objectives to 
persuade members to adopt and 


to achieve public awareness of 


the “Big I’ emblem—we have 

proceeded on the theory that 

public relations is not: 
WHITEWASH 


“Covering 


up” might work for © while, 
but the public will find you out. 

HOGWASH — Presenting 
yourself as a great public bene- 
factor and backing your con- 
tention with a bunch of Sen- 
ator Phogbound generalities 

can be nothing more than a 

temporary expedient. The pub- 

lic is too smart. 

BRAINWASH—You can’t 
present a lot of “fountain of 
youth” ideas and force the 
public to go in a direction ad- 
verse to itself. 

Instead, we take the positive 
approach of doing the best job 
of which we are capable, work- 
ing in the public interest, and let- 
ting the public know what we are 
doing. 

A year ago, for example, WAIA 
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SINCERITY IS THE KEY 


decided it was time to help the 
public understand that insurance 
rates are affected favorably by 
the maintenance of efficient police 
and fire departments. To set the 
campaign in motion, the associa- 
tion invited Frank Sullivan, Kan- 
sas commissioner of insurance; 
R. L. Jewell, manager of the 
southwestern branch office of the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters; Wichita’s city man- 
ager and chief of police, and 
other key officials to a regular 
luncheon meeting 


M.. Sullivan presented con- 


vincing statistics relating excel- 
lent law enforcement to an excel- 
lent traffic safety record in the 
Wichita area, and showed how as 
a result the city gradually had 
been granted more favorable in- 
surance rates than had other 
cities of comparable size. Mr. 
Jewell analyzed rates and losses 
in general and pointed out that 
for the country as a whole a need 
for upward adjustments of rates 
was indicated. Local media gave 
the event good coverage. 

A few months later, this fore- 
sighted activity paid off when the 
city budget came up for discus- 
sion. When critics called for cuts 
which would have interfered with 


most efficient possible conduct of 


the police and fire departments, 
the police chief and city manager 
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were ready with effective rebut- 
tals and the media had statistics 
and facts in support of the city 
government. WAIA sent a dig- 
nified letter to each city commis- 
sioner but deliberately refrained 
from “carrying the fight to the 
public.” It didn’t need to—the 
battle, for all practical purposes, 
had been won around the lunch- 
eon table months earlier. 

When WAIA donated funds to 
purchase books on insurance for 
the Wichita Public Library, pho- 
tographs featured members sport- 
ing their “Big I” buttons. Radio 
and newspapers also have de- 
voted space to other such public 





Kenneth C. Kimmel 


Mr. Kimmel has had 10 years’ ex- 
perience as an independent agent 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Wichita and holds a law degree from 
Washburn University, Topeka. He is a 


Dale Carnegie instructor 








The author instructs a driver education class in rudiments of insurance. 


service efforts as a dollar-a-plate 
spaghetti dinner to raise funds 
for radio receivers for police pa- 
trol cars. 

In the field of education, WAIA 
has donated an instructional film 
on insurance to the board of edu- 
cation, gives an annual class on 
auto insurance in the school sys- 
tem’s driver-training course, dis- 
tributes “Watch Our Kids” 
bumper stickers, and is planning 
sponsorship of a “junior achieve- 
ment” activity. 

When Kansas’ Safety Respon- 
sibility Law was greeted with 
public apathy, WAIA organized 
a speakers’ bureau to explain 


and emphasize the importance of 


the law. 

Gradually, through such activ- 
ities and through constant display 
of the “Big I” emblem on lapel 
buttons, in advertising, on door 
fronts and windows, letterheads 
and billboards, the emblem is 
becoming recognized throughout 


the Wichita area as the mark of 


the independent agent—a friend 


of the community and a symbol 
of good service. 

At the outset, as was noted in 
a recent issue of Public Relations 
News, WAIA was faced with such 
typical problems as: (1) material 
differences among members as to 
the size of their businesses, pros- 
perity, age, type of public with 
which they dealt, and past busi- 
ness habits; (2) personnel changes; 
(3) a reluctance to divulge infor- 
mation which might help compe- 
titors; (4) a general lack of PR 
training or skills, and (5) the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining adequate 
funds. 

The association turned to Paul 
Dannelley, vice president for pub- 
lic relations of the Associated 
Advertising Agency, Inc., in 
Wichita, who came up with a 
program which could be carried 
out within WAIA’s budgetary 
limitations. 

Key ingredient in the program 
has been a weekly “PR bull ses- 
sion’ attended by the PR con- 
sultant and WAIA officers. These 
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meetings, held informally over a Overall results of the PR pro- 
cup of coffee and seldom more gram defy measurement. Perhaps 
than an hour long, have enabled the personal satisfaction which 
the consultant to get the feel of | we all feel can best be said to be 
current problems and philoso- _ reflected in: 
phies of the association and have |. The warm feeling that 
permitted thorough PR indoc- comes from doing a job of pub- 
trination of the association’s lic service, secure in the knowl- 
officers. edge that it has real value to 
No little help to the members the public. 
was a series of six bulletins issued 2. The equally warm feeling 
by the public relations consultant that comes from better public 
offering advice on the virtues of recognition and better public 
establishing a regular advertising awareness—resulting in better 
budget and on numerous other business results for the individ- 
matters. ual agent. 


The Simple Truth(s) 


rhe truth about our business of property and casualty insurance is simple 

The truth is that no other business in our country is more essential to the 
preservation of our economic system and the growth and progress of our 
economy. The truth is that our profits are marginal to the point of being 
inadequate. The truth is that our prices are so strictly regulated that we 
obtain increases in rates, generally speaking, only when they are long 
overdue 

The truth is that competition serves to hold down rates, and it encour- 
ages us to offer more coverage for less cost. The truth is that we meet just 
claims and obligations promptly and fully, while resisting the payment of 
claims that are fraudulent or padded 

The truth is that we spend many millions to encourage highway safety, 
fire-resistant construction, fire prevention, and the physical rehabilitation 
of individuals 

The truth is that we are a $17 billion industry—one of the nation’s eco- 
nomic giants—but we are a giant who uses his power wisely and in the 
interest of people. Our size is testimony to the importance of our service 

It is time for these truths to be told, a time for action and of action 

Roland H. Lange, President 


Insurance Information Institute 
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Tomorrow’s Auto: Easier to Fix? 


REPAIRABILITY 
Takes a Front Seat 


By Jack Vandenberg 


R' PAIRABILITY of automobiles 
is gaining new stature in 
the minds of the men who make 
them, thanks in part to a nudge 
from the insurance industry. 

Two of the major companies 
have launched intensified, long- 
range programs to determine how 
to build cars that are less costly 
to repair. Although industry offi- 
cials say they always have been 
interested in making cars easy to 
fix, repairability until recently has 
taken a back seat to styling and 
engineering. 

In the early days, auto engi- 
neers were too interested in keep- 
ing a car running to worry about 
how it looked or even how it 
could be repaired if it broke 
down. But cars were simply con- 
structed in those days, and any 
handy man with a pair of pliers 
and some baling wire could make 


most of the necessary repairs 
without too much trouble. 

Gradually, however, the auto 
makers refined their products and 
had to worry less and less about 
keeping cars running. As the me- 
chanical problems decreased, the 
manufacturers had to find new 
ways to attract buyers and distin- 
guish their products. 

So styling moved in as the 
dominant factor in automotive 
planning. Along with it came a 
host of new convenience items 
which added to the motorists’ 
pleasure in driving. 

But these mechanical improve- 
ments, the increasingly complex 
styling features and the influx of 
convenience items all added cost 
to cars and made them more dif- 
ficult—and more expensive—to 
repair. 

Motorists, finding that they 
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had to use a larger and larger per- 
centage of their annual wage to 
buy and maintain their cars, be- 
gan to revolt. 

A recent study by Ford Motor 
Company showed that personal 
expenditures of the American 
public increased 69 per cent be- 
tween 1950 and 1960. But during 
the same period expenditure: for 
durable goods, such as cars, in- 
creased only 45 per cent; while 
spending for non-durable goods 
climbed 54 per cent and expen- 
ditures for services, such as car 
repairs, climbed 101 per cent. 

During the same period, mo- 
torists began to turn more and 
more to small foreign cars, which 
were less expensive to begin with 
and less costly to repair. 


Ferry Porsche, president of one 
of the European car companies, 
may have hit on part of the rea- 
son for this when he said: 


“If the conceptions of the 
Americans were a little more 
timeless and a little more 
functional, they wouldn't 
have to change so fast. If 
you put function first in a 
car’s design, it will be a little 
more timeless.” 

To a degree, the American- 
made compacts answered the de- 
mand for more functional cars in 
this country. But many cars were 
still unnecessarily difficult to re- 
pair, including some of the new 
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compacts. 

Last year United States auto 
insurance losses climbed to rec- 
ord heights thanks to various 
factors such as the continuing 
high cost of repairs. The insur- 
ance companies, forced to keep 
premiums up to compensate for 
the heavy losses, became alarmed 
because they felt their product 
would become over-priced and 
they feared government controls. 

The insurance officials pre- 
sented their case to the auto com- 
panies. They pointed out that 
high repair costs were taking 
money out of circulation that 
might otherwise be used to buy 
new Cars. 

The auto companies called this 
argument “theoretical,” and said 
there was no way of assuring that 
the money saved on repair costs 
would be used to buy new cars. 

“The money saved on repairs 
could just as well be used to buy 
a new motor boat, a nv w house or 
a new fur coat,” one auto com- 
pany Official said. 

But the auto industry officials 
had been hearing some talk 
about the possibility that the in- 
surance industry might assign 
different physical damage premi- 
ums to cars of different makes, 
depending upon the ease with 
which they could be repaired. 

Although insurance industry 
officials quickly pointed out that 
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this was “just talk, with no plans 
to begin such a system,” the talk 
bothered the auto men. 


Auto engineers said this talk 
“undoubtedly” played a role in 
establishing the new programs 
aimed at elevating repairability 
to the status enjoyed by engineer- 
ing and styling. 

Insurance company discounts 
in many States on insurance rates 
for compact cars and separate 
premium charges by some com- 
panies for comprehensive insur- 
ance for cars with windshields 
costing more than $100 convinced 
the auto companies that selective 
rating of all cars might result 
from continued high repair cost. 


Cd. of the most ardent cru- 
saders for more repairable cars is 


William P. Henderson, owner of 


four auto repair and glass replace- 
ment shops in the Detroit area. 
Henderson said he was “un- 
willing and unable” to tell auto 
engineers what they should do to 
make cars more repairable. But 
he offered some suggestions. 
“The greatest need now i: ior 
bumpers that are more functional 
and less decorative,” he said. 
“They need not be unattractive, 
but they should be protective.” 
Another possible change sug- 
gested by Henderson was a re- 
movable rear section of the rear 


quarter panel. 

About 90 per cent of the dam- 
age to rear quarter panels is to 
the 18 inches closest to the rear, 
he said. If this section were made 
separate from the rest of the 
panel it often would save $100 to 
$150 in repair costs. 

Car windshields currently are 
made to look at, not through, 
Henderson said. 

“The more angles you have in 
glass, the greater its reflectiveness 
and the poorer its visibility,” he 
said. “Every time you double the 
area of glass, you double the 
chances of its being broken and 
double the cost of repairing it. 

“This results in four times as 
many dollars spent in repairs.” 


Jack Vandenberg 


Mr. Vandenberg, a journalism 
graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, is automotive editor of United 
Press International. 
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Other suggestions made by 
Henderson would be meaningful 
only to a man who is familiar 
with the repair of cars or one 
who is conscious of repairability 
when building one. 

For example, he said the bat- 
teries of modern cars are too 
vulnerably located. They could 
be relocated with little or no cost 
and be much better protected 
against damage in case of an 
accident. 

Henderson didn’t include one 
of the features mentioned most 
often by motorists and insurance 
men. 
chrome flourish on a car adds to 
its original cost, and although 
it serves no functional purpose, 
is one of the most frequently 


damaged parts of a car. This 
again means added repair costs 
in case of an accident. 
Ornamental gadgets which ap- 
peared on the hoods of old-time 
cars have been placed on the 


fenders of some modern cars, 
making them even more vulner- 
able in case of an accident and 
adding another charge to the cost 


Each little extra dab of 


i 


of repairing the car. 


i. eG speaking the insur- 
ance industry is not critical of 
the auto industry. It has taken 
the attitude that it has a problem 
and, perhaps, the auto industry 
can do something to help the 
Situation. 

With that thought in mind, the 
two industries are now working 
together to see what can be done 
to make cars more repairable 
without decreasing their perform- 
ance, beauty or safety. 

But the insurance officials say 
the auto and insurance indus- 
tries can’t solve the problem 
alone. 

Part of the blame lies with the 
driver, who is anxious to get 
whatever he can “for nothing.” 

This type of driver figures he 
can use his insurance coverage 
of an accident .o get other needed 
repairs done on his car. What he 
doesn’t realize is that he, and 
others, like him, are actually pay- 
ing for those “added repairs” in 
the form of increased insurance 
rates. 


It takes determination, and a lively sense of proportion not 


to become so preoccupied with the problems of today that 


you are unable to think of tomorrow, and all the tomorrows 


to come 


But if the Insurance Information Institute is to do 


the job it was created to do, the focus must be on tomorrow, 


as well as today 


formation Institute 
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Industry Moves Fast After Catastrophe Hits 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Bureau and individual companies, 
and many independent adjusters 
as well, have been alerted to make 
their services available to policy- 
holders in the affected areas. The 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has been plotting the course 
of the storm and the Insurance In- 
formation Institute, on the Board’s 
behalf, has been sending to press, 
radio and television essential data 
on the safeguarding of life and 
property. 

@ By the score come frenzied 
calls to local agents and brokers 
from policyholders, literally blown 
out of their homes and stores, 
eager to get losses reported and 
adjusted in order that they might 
get back on the track of normal 
living as quickly as possible. 

@ To the scene from a nearby 
regional office of the General 
Adjustment Bureau, which han- 
dles on behalf of its affiliated 
companies a large portion of the 
claims filed after almost every 
catastrophe, speeds a regional 
storm supervisor. He'll open an 
emergency storm office, take 
charge of adjusting operations 
for the G. A. B., make a rapid- 
fire estimate of the workload 
ahead, and put in a call for the 
number of adjusters he thinks is 
needed. 


@ Alice B...., a full-time G. 
A. B. employee in Atlanta, pos- 
sibly never heard of Anytown 
before. But now, as a specially- 
trained catastrophe clerk, or 
“storm girl,” it’s her job to get 
there, put together a staff of 
locally-hired clerks and typists, 
and supervise the mountains of 
essential paper work. 

Like the other personnel that 
becomes involved in Operation 
Catastrophe, the Bureau’s 30 to 
40 “storm girls” have been briefed 
thoroughly. Once a year, usually 
in midwinter, they attend a train- 
ing session in their departmental 
headquarters. Similar meetings are 
held in New York for the catas- 
trophe executives of the Bureau’s 
five departments whose headquar- 
ters are in New York, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The emergency storm office 
where the regional storm adjuster 
and Alice will work might be es- 
tablished in a vacant office, a 
church basement, an unoccupied 
dwelling, or even—it has hap- 
pened—a mortuary. Little time 
can be wasted in hunting down 
suitable quarters. 

(While the procedures described 
here are essentially those of the 
General Adjustment Bureau and 
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Steeple of First United Presbyterian Church, Punta Gorda, Fla., 
was Donna “victim.” 


the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, most individual com- 
panies and groups have similar 
catastrophe programs.) 

@® Pat C . general adjuster 
of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, picks up his hat 
and suitcase with a sigh—he’s on 
the road much of the time—and 
heads for the airport. In Any- 
town, he'll survey the damage, 
coordinate adjusting activities 
for affiliated companies, help pre- 


pare an advisory price list of 


needed materials, and perhaps 
propose to the Board’s adjust- 
ments committee that a super- 
visory Office be established in the 
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catastrophe area. This office 
would be manned by senior loss 
personnel of member companies, 
who would double-check and ap- 
prove proofs and closing papers 
prepared by adjusters. 


® Joe D in Minneapolis 
and Bill T in Oklahoma City 
also have been through this be- 
fore, and already have made ar- 
rangements for others to carry 
on their routine adjusting duties 
at home. They arrive in Anytown 
at about the same time, two 
members of a small army of ad- 


justers whose next several days 


which may stretch into weeks 
will be spent inspecting damaged 








properties and negotiating equit- 
able settlements. 

The catastrophe program of 
the General Adjustment Bureau 
requires each department’s catas- 
trophe executive to reach first 
into his own pool of emergency 
manpower and to call upon the 
home office for adjusters from 
other departments only if addi- 
tional help is needed. 

An estimated 150 adjusters re- 
sponded after a 20-minute hail- 
storm hit Wichita, Kansas, in 
1953, resulting in 32,000 losses. 
After Hurricane Donna struck in 
September, more than 1,200 adjus- 
ters were rushed to points along the 
entire Atlantic coast from as far 
away as Minnesota, California, 
Oregon and even Canada. 

By the time the adjusters are 
on the job, Anytown has been 
divided into several zones, each 
given a number. As claims are 
filed in the storm office, they are 
tossed into baskets labeled to 
correspond to the zone numbers. 
It’s a simple matter for each ad- 
juster to reach into the basket of 
his assigned area, pick up a batch 
of claims, and get out on the job. 
Some agents are permitted to ad- 
just small claims, but most claims 
are referred to adjusters. 

Joe D.. and Bill T 
like all the other adjusters who 
fly, drive or entrain to the catas- 
trophe area, are quick to make 
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themselves at home. Once they 
are given a claim, they follow 
through by making a thorough 
inspection of the property, con- 
sulting the advisory price list of 
materials needed to make repairs, 
and negotiating a fair settlement 
with the property owner. Once a 
figure is agreed upon, payment 
generally is made within a few 
days. 

Often an adjuster, after scaling 
broken roofs and climbing about 
twisted wreckage, spots damage 
of which even the owner was un- 
aware. This is called to the in- 
sured’s attention and is taken into 
account when the claim is paid. 

How does a stricken town re- 
act to all these strangers suddenly 
projected so closely and so famil- 
iarly into its life? 

After a tornado swiped through 
and almost wrecked an Arkansas 
town a few years ago, one of the 
many insurance interest represen- 
tatives dispatched to the com- 
munity was an adjuster from 
New England—a man whose 
brisk Yankee manner at first 
prompted the soft-spoken towns- 
folk to receive him at arm’s 
length. 

Later, as the adjuster preparad 
to depart, he had made so,many 
friends that a sizeable group of 
residents gave him a sendoff party 
—and made him an honorary 
citizen for life. 
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Recommended Reading 


= rhe staff of the Library of the Insurance Society of New York 


will review current literature, selecting significant material with 
source, that should not be overlooked in keeping informed on 


jt insurance matters 


The Insurance Industry: Aviation, Ocean Marine, and State Regulation. 

Report, U. S. Congress. Senate Committee on the Judiciary. Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1960. 337pp. 

This report summarizes the hearings and investigations conducted by the 
Subcommittee during the past two years and presents conclusions and recom- 
mendations. It also includes the individual views of Senators Wiley, Dirksen, 
and Hruska 

Competition in Insurance Marketing. John N. Cosgrove. 

Cincinnati, The National Underwriter Co., 1960. 263pp. $4.00. 

This study of current marketing procedures used by various companies 
also presents comment by the author and other authorities. An expansion by 
the Associate Editor of the National Underwriter—Fire and Casualty Edition 
of his series of articles which won the 1960 Insurance Advertising Conference’s 
award for the outstanding contribution to insurance in general and to insurance 
advertising specifically. 

Introduction to Property and Casualty Insurance. Curtis M. Elliott. 

New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 225pp. $6.00. 

The first volume in the new National Association of Insurance Agents 
McGraw-Hill Bookshelf series. Designed to give the agent practical informa- 
tion to help him sell and service, it stresses policy coverages but also provides 
basic background information. 

Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial Society. Volume XLVI, Numbers 85 
and 86 

New York, The Society, 1960. 410, 37pp. 

Some of the papers presented at the 1959 meetings are: “Liability Insur- 
ance for the Nuclear Energy Hazard; “Automobile Physical Damage Rate- 
making;” “Towards Statistically Based Fidelity Rates.” Also includes 1960 
Year Book 
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Dear Sir: 

I was very pleased with the Septem- 
ber-October 1960 issue of the new 
“Journal of Insurance Information” 
and especially the article “Fields for 
Learning.” It was stimulating to learn 
the recent developments in insurance 
education and particularly the Insur- 
ance day school of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. 

Betty Adler Shields 
Joliet, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 
Your September-October issue was 
quite interesting but there certainly 


was nothing in it that could be con- 
strued as suggesting that everything 
was not peaches and cream. I think 
more articles expressing the view- 
points of individuals would be help- 
ful, especially if you want to arouse 
the interest of the brokers and the 
agents in reading the publication. 

Erik A. Nicolaysen 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on your “Between 
the Lines” page, a dandy. In fact, I 
like it so much, I’m tempted, if you 
won't shoot, to launch a similar fea- 
ture (under a different title, of course) 
in The Record. 

Nelson Valjean, Editor, 
The Record 
The Fund Insurance Companies 


Gentlemen: 

On Page 14 of the September-Oc- 
tober issue of The Journal (“Between 
the Lines” feature), you refer to burg- 
lars caught robbing a Birmingham, 
Alabama super-market as “Ham Op- 
erators.” 

Were the burglars “Ham Oper- 
ators’? If not, I believe an apology is 
in order to the several hundred thou- 
sand amateur operators who serve 
their community and their country so 
well. 

Edward G. Magee 
Lindenhurst, N. Y. 

Sorry, no offense to these fine and 

useful folk was intended.—Editor 


Dear Sir: 

I was very delighted to see a reprint 
(in the July-August issue) of the edi- 
torial written by John N. Cosgrove, 
associate editor of the National Un- 
derwriter. 

We in the business have all been 
groping for a program which would 
accomplish the purpose for which we 
were organized. I would not pretend 
that Mr. Cosgrove’s analysis is perfect 
but he has stated our aims and the 
most satisfactory means to accomplish 
our purpose that I have seen or read 
any place. 

F. Richard Sharpe 
Special Agent 
Denver, Coio. 
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READERS’ VIEWPOINTS 


Dear Sir: 

I very much appreciate receiving 
your fine Journal. I am taking advan- 
tage of your request for comments 
and suggestions from your readers. 

My suggestion is that the word 
“Comprehensive” be removed from 
the Plate Glass Policy for the reason 
that it is not comprehensive in its 
coverage scope. It is, in fact, the most 
restricted in its coverage of any Plate 
Glass Policy that has ever been issued 
so far as my experience goes. 

C. H. Eckford 
Eckford & Vandenheuvel 
El] Paso, Texas 


Editor: 

Just finished reading the new “Jour- 
nal of Insurance Information” and 
congratulations upon its changed 
format and interesting contents. 

F. W. Doremus 


Assistant General Manager 
Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference 


Dear Sir: 

The expressions in the July-August 
issue under editorial comment were 
most interesting to us. We heartily 
concur with the public relations effort 
being directed to present customers. 
The strengthening of their confidence 
will in turn have its effect on the pur- 
chasers of direct selling companies. 
This latter group’s minds have prob- 
ably been made up due to the adver- 
tising which these companies have so 
excellently developed 


We say “Amen” to the statement 
of the insurance business talking to 
someone other than itself. It appears 
that many of our companies are guilty 
of this practice. 

Robert L. Coulter, President 
Coulter & Deschler, Inc. 
Wellsville, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

As a student of insurance, may I 
add my congratulations in the issu- 
ance of the new Journal 

As a newly licensed agent, your per- 
mission and the permission of Alan 
Greller is requested to reproduce an 
occasional one of his “Court Deci- 
sions.” 

Dick Warlick 
Strawn Insurance Agency 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Gentlemen: 

Enjoy the Journal very much, feel 
that we agents would receive more 
education (besides what the Journal 
now furnishes) if you had more “Court 
Decisions.” That type of education 
sticks to one’s ribs, and the reader 
does not forget it. 

A. McNerney 

McNerney-Christie Insurance 
Agency 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Comments and suggestions from read- 
ers, concerning contents of the Journal or 
other pertinent subjects, are earnestly de- 
sired. Address all communications to: 
Editor, Journal of Insurance Information, 
60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y 


he big shots are only the little shots who kept shooting 


Christopher Morle 
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